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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

THE FOLK POETRY OF THESE STATES 

POLK poetry in the United States has followed the trail 
of the pioneer. The first songs sung in this country 
were of course — to follow first the Anglo-Saxon lineage — 
the traditional English hymns, ballads, and songs brought 
from the mother country, and still to be found by devoted 
students of folk-song in the isolated regions still inhabited 
by Anglo-Saxon descendants. Following these came the 
native Yankee ballads, the pure home-spun narratives and 
songs (the reader is referred to The Journal of American 
Folk-Lore), of which Yankee Doodle is perhaps the most 
popularly known. James Russell Lowell synthesized the 
Yankee elements of these ballads, and the Yankee character, 
in The Biglow Papers, his surest claim to immortality, and 
became what we may call the first sophisticated American 
folk-poet; as Charles Godfrey Leland, with his popular 
portrayal of the Pennsylvania Dutch in the Hans Breitmann 
Ballads (1868), was the second. Meanwhile the pioneer 
was moving westward, and in 1871 John Hay published 
his Pike County Ballads, including Jim Bludso of the Prairie 
Belle, and other folk-narratives of Indiana and Illinois 
life. Jim Bludso, it will be remembered, held his burning 
river steamer against the bank until the last passenger got 
ashore : 

And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
And knowed he would keep his word. 
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And, sure's you're born, they all got off 

Afore the smokestacks fell — 
And Bludso's soul went up alone 

In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 

The same year saw the publication of the East and West 
Poems by Bret Harte, the first pioneer poet of the Far 
West, who extended the boundary of our folk-poetry from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; precisely as this extension was 
typified by the meeting of the two engines of the first trans- 
continental railroad, celebrated in one of the poems in this 
volume. The types portrayed in Bret Harte's ballads were 
adventurous fortune-seekers, usually transplanted easterners, 
who in the ruggedness of pioneer life took on a primitive 
simplicity and directness in keeping with the primitive ex- 
perience. But the pioneer wave, having gone as far west 
as possible in the rush for gold, turned backward to those 
lands of the South-west, the Rocky Mountain region and 
the Great Plateau, where cattle became the dominant mo- 
tive in the quest for fortune; and in the songs of western 
cowboys we have the next contribution to our native folk- 
poetry. 

Some of these were examples of what we may call the 
instinctive, unconscious strain of naive folk-song; and some 
of the more sophisticated type, as shown in the later de- 
velopment of cowboy songs by men like Charles Badger 
Clark, Henry Herbert Knibbs, and others. Meanwhile, 
the more domesticated Middle West was celebrated in the 
folk-songs of James Whitcomb Riley, whose claim upon 
the affections of such a large body of readers is due to the 
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pure folk-quality of his ballads. Eugene Field, too, is an- 
other poet of the Middle West whose songs of childhood 
have a genuine folk-spirit. 

Such, broadly speaking, and with unavoidable omissions, 
is the course of our native folk-poetry of Anglo-Saxon stock, 
of purely native origin and owing little or nothing to an 
inherited literary tradition. 

When we approach the South, we must recognize a strain 
which is not of Anglo-Saxon origin, either racially or tra- 
ditionally, and yet must be regarded as purely native ; for the 
Negro influence in the Negro dialect poems of Thomas 
Nelson Page or Joel Chandler Harris is not an alien in- 
fluence. The Negro spirituals and plantation songs, con- 
stituting a large body of indigenous folk-song, are certainly 
not African. They are written in English, and they are 
saturated with the soil of this continent; and with our re- 
ligion, which the American Negro has made his own, add- 
ing to it his own intensity, his own imaginative fervor and 
richness of concrete imagery. 

As the Negro has absorbed us, so we have absorbed him. 
His songs, of which he borrowed the inspiration from us, 
now belong to us quite as much as to him; perhaps more, 
since the Negro is losing his native strain of song as rapidly 
as the white man is taking it up. We may therefore claim 
the Negro songs and spirituals as a part of our store of 
native folk-song, just as we claim the poems in Negro dialect 
by Thomas Nelson Page or Joel Chandler Harris, who 
picked up the thread where the primitive Negro poet 
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dropped it; to be followed by the Negro poet Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar, who, it is significant to note, adopted the 
manner of these poets in writing songs of his race. The 
latest American poet to develop an inspiration furnished by 
Negro influence is, of course, Vachel Lindsay, who has 
improvised upon Negro themes precisely as the sophisticated 
musician improvises upon folk-melodies. The argument that 
the Negro element is not a native folk-influence in his work 
is of course untenable, and the genuine folk-quality in his 
Negro poems is indisputable. 

We have another body of indigenous folk-poetry in the 
United States which is not of racially Anglo-Saxon or Euro- 
pean stock, but which is unquestionably native. This is 
the primitive poetry of the American Indian. This has 
not become so domesticated in our blood as has the Negro 
folk-song. In fact, only recently has the beauty of this 
poetry begun to be recognized, through linguists who have 
given us literal renditions of Indian songs with a simplicity as 
direct as that of Mr. Arthur Waley's translations from the 
Chinese and Japanese; or through the translations, or orig- 
inal songs based upon Indian themes, by poets who have 
been influenced by direct contact with Indian life. Although 
the American poet and the Indian poet belong to races and 
civilizations as distinctly different as the Occident and the 
Orient — which according to Kipling never meet, but ac- 
cording to actual experience are constantly meeting— the 
Indian influence on the American poet is native and of the 
soil. 
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Whenever two civilizations or races impinge upon one 
another, whatever is absorbed from either by the other 
ceases to be alien. At least the alien element ceases to be 
alien precisely in proportion as it is assimilated and re- 
created. As Ernest Fenollosa has pointed out, it has never 
been sufficiently realized how much the alien is at the root 
of the national. We may therefore, while recognizing the 
distinctly racial roots, justly claim, as belonging to our 
body of native folk-poetry, not only the Indian originals, 
but also the work of such poets as Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner, Mary Austin, Lew Sarett and others, in whom the 
Indian influence is derived from direct contact with Indian 
life rather than from a literary tradition or source. (Inci- 
dentally it is amusing to reflect how much our proverbial 
conception of the Indian is based upon the literary and 
romantically Active character created by Longfellow and 
James Fenimore Cooper.) Finally, we may say that an 
arbitrary pedagogical barrier, placed about Indian motives 
and labelled as "alien," will not avail. Contact itself will 
break down such arbitrary barriers; and where the barriers 
have been broken down, the Indian influence ceases to be 
alien and becomes a part of our native folk inheritance. 

This article is necessarily a mere brief and hasty sum- 
mary, but we may hope that it will enlarge the boundaries 
of our recognized national indigenous sources. Much could 
be written of the folk-poetry of our European immigrants; 
but these, like the folk-songs of the original settlers or of 
their Anglo-Saxon descendants in the Southern Appalachians, 
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are inherited and traditional and do not spring from our 
own soil. An exception might possibly be made in favor 
of the Spanish folk-songs of the South-west, as these are 
of native rather than traditional source and spring from 
three centuries' direct contact with the soil. Also one might 
include the native Creole songs of Louisiana. Lafcadio 
Hearn, I believe, translated some of these; and Charles 
F. Lummis and others have made translations of both the 
indigenous and traditional Spanish folk-songs of the South- 
west. All these furnish native folk-nutriment for our 
poetic soil. 

It may be that the folk-spirit is a necessary sub-soil for 
any fine national poetic flowering. It is certain at least that 
many of our contemporary poets are searching out the na- 
tive sources of our life, as well as of our poetry, for the 
inspiration of their own. The soil has to be turned over; 
we have to examine our roots to know what they are. It 
would be interesting, if there were space, to trace the folk- 
spirit in the work of certain contemporary poets who may 
or may not have been conscious of this source of power: in 
the Ballad of John Evereldown and other poems by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson; in many poems by Robert Frost — for 
example, Brown's Descent, which might easily pass as one 
of the early Yankee ballads; in Edgar Lee Masters' Christ- 
mas at Indian Point, Steam-shovel Cut, Johnny Appleseed, 
and other middle-western narratives — a strain which the 
critics seem to have overlooked in this poet's later work. 
It is in the point of view, as well as in the letter, that the 
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folk-spirit betrays itself; and the point of view of these men 
has much of it. One feels it also as the implied back- 
ground of Carl Sandburg's Cornhuskers, and as the con- 
scious motive of Edwin Ford Piper's Barbed Wire. 

For the folk-spirit shows itself not only in the unconscious 
naivete of the instinctive and sometimes unlettered poet; 
it is a conscious flowering as well. If any one doubts it, 
he has only to turn to The Ancient Mariner or La Belle 
Dame sans Merci: these had a folk-tradition back of them. 
Traced to a remote beginning, far beyond Sir Patrick Spens 
or The Faerie Queene, the folk-tradition may have been 
as crude as our western cowboy songs, or Jim Bludso of the 
Prairie Belle. Refinement is a matter of time — sometimes 
centuries. The important thing is to preserve the folk- 
spirit — and to recognize it first of all. 

That we have failed to recognize its existence in our 
country is largely due to the fact that students of folk- 
song have placed a greater emphasis on the survivals of tra- 
ditional English ballads in our remote mountain regions than 
on the more truly native and indigenous material that is 
all around us, which has been overlooked simply because 
of its more obvious familiarity and its lack of literary an- 
cestry. But someone has to start a tradition, and the Amer- 
ican folk-poets have done it. 

Objections may be raised to the broad inclusiveness of 
the term folk-poetry as used in this article; and it may be 
necessary to re-define folk-poetry to some extent before 
meeting these objections. Folk-poetry, in the narrowest 
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sense, is of course poetry composed and sung or recited by 
the people; poetry that comes from an unsophisticated 
source, or poetry that is purely instinctive and "unconscious" 
— to borrow a term used by Mr. Percy Grainger in his 
distinction between the music of primitive people and that 
of people who possess a knowledge of musical notation. But 
the fact of an oral rather than a written or printed tradi- 
tion, sometimes a distinguishing mark of folk-poetry, is not 
in itself definitive, since much folk-poetry is of known 
authorship and widely distributed in printed form — witness 
the old English and Irish Broad Sheets and Chap Books. 
Nor is it essential that the folk-poet be illiterate or un- 
sophisticated : we recognize Burns as a folk-poet, just as 
we know that John Milton is not one. When a folk-poet 
becomes sufficiently well-known to have his own personality 
established in our minds, we forget the class to which his 
work belongs and think of his songs in relation to himself. 
This of course is what has happened to Riley, Lowell, and 
the other sophisticated folk-poets named above. 

In our country the general distribution of the printed 
page has blinded us to the essentially native folk-spirit of 
much of our poetry. Although this very dissemination of 
print has destroyed to a certain degree that provincial se- 
clusion which formerly fostered folk-poetry, it has at the 
same time created a vast audience, and tended to enlarge 
our consciousness and give us folk-songs of a more general 
and familiar appeal — so general and familiar indeed that 
we have failed to recognize their peculiar significance as 
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genuine expressions of the folk-spirit. By recognizing this 
spirit in much of our poetry, however, we may be able to 
make a new classification, simplifying the position of much 
verse which has a very real claim, as folk-poetry, upon the 
affections of that large body of people to whom it appeals. 

Something should be said too concerning the use of dialect 
by our folk-poets. It has been too readily assumed that 
dialect is a distinctive mark of American folk-poetry. It 
takes more than dialect to make a folk-poet, and as a mat- 
ter of fact its use has been perhaps a greater stumbling- 
block than help — if not to the poet, at least to our recogni- 
tion of him as a folk-poet. Idiom is a finer and less crude 
test of the poet than dialect — a fact discovered by the poets 
of our generation noted above. This too is an indication 
that our folk-tradition is in process of growth and develop- 
ment. 

Of course it is often assumed that we have no tradition, 
folk or otherwise. But this assumption is usually made by 
those who are uninformed — visiting Irish or Englishmen, 
or Europeans who have never set foot in our country, or 
Americans who have failed to consider the evidence or have 
been blind to its significance because of its very familiarity. 

The subject is of course capable of much more extensive 
treatment than is afforded by this bare outline, which is 
meant to be suggestive rather than definitive. The trail of 
the pioneer, by which we traced the course of the folk tra- 
dition in this country, has returned upon itself. Culture 
has become intensive rather than expansive; and the tradi- 
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tions, far from being non-existent or lost, are only just now 
beginning to receive their due recognition and appreciation. 
The poet who fails to perceive this is losing half his heri- 
tage. Our roots are double. On one side we have the 
heritage of classic English tradition (why it is assumed that 
we do not share in this equally with our English contem- 
poraries it is hard to see!) ; and on the other hand we have 
a store of native tradition and experience which belongs to 
us alone. Manifestly it would be a mistake to ignore either, 
as it is a mistake to emphasize one at the expense of the 
other. A.C.H. 

REVIEWS 

MR. LOMAX'S SECOND ANTHOLOGY 

Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp, by John A. Lo- 

max. Macmillan Co. 

This book, a companion volume to the earlier Cowboy 
Songs and Other Frontier Ballads, represents a secondary 
stage in the development of cowboy songs, which are, gen- 
erally speaking, of two types: first, songs transmitted by 
purely oral tradition; and second, songs originally clipped 
from a local newspaper or magazine, fitted to a familiar 
air, and so handed down from one cowboy to another, be- 
coming genuine folk-songs in the process. In this book the 
majority of the songs are of the second class, many of them 
having achieved the dignity of book-publication before Mr. 
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